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ing freely incorporated into his work whatever he found most 
valuable and consonant with his purpose in the writings of many- 
erudite philologists, logicians, and grammarians, nearly every stu- 
dent can derive some profit and information from his pages ; so 
that we can heartily commend them, for examination at least, to 
teachers and learners. 



3. Poems, by H. W. Parker. Auburn: James M. Alden. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 238. 

Before we received his volume, we had never heard of Mr. 
Parker ; but having subjected the book to a tolerably thorough 
extispicium, we feel safe in auguring that we shall hear of him 
again. We are inclined to deal gently with the earlier essays of 
song. A first volume, like a first love, is a tender experience, 
which a man can have only once. It is a venture watehed by 
one pair of eyes, at least, with nervous solicitude. Like the taper- 
freighted bark of the Hindoo maiden, it trusts itself to the current 
of the time ; and we would not endanger it by a single ripple of 
adverse criticism. At a certain period, our American youth of 
both sexes pass through an eruption of verse, more or less violent, 
as inevitably as through measles or scarlatina. In such cases, 
we doubt the safety of treatment by cold water. We should 
rather be inclined to try a homoeopathic regimen ; and, trusting 
that similia similibus curantur, would put the patient upon a rigid 
course of other first volumes. 

The richer veins of poetry do not always crop out upon the 
surface. There must be tough digging, and a getting down into 
the depths to come at them. But where we find fancy and ima- 
gination scattered as profusely as in the pages of Mr. Parker, we 
may feel quite safe in recommending the sinking of a shaft. 

We find in this book proofs of an unconscious strength, and a 
difficult ease of expression, (for the best things are not in the gift 
of luck, but of luck's master, endeavor,) which promise much. 
The poems, too, have an indigenous flavor, as if they had caught 
the direct rays of the American sun, without the intervention of 
glass. Mr. Parker's images and illustrations are drawn from 
things about him, which he has seen, not dreamed of; and he 
presses the wine of poetry from the native grape. 

The chief defect of the author lies in his not allowing enough 
weight to probability in the choice of his fancies. It is not a 
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bad sign, as an argument of freshness of mind ; and we pardon it 
in the elder poets ; but in the age of newspapers, we cannot away 
with it. For example, in the poem of the "Elm-Sylph" (p. Ill,) 
he spoils a great many ingenious fancies concerning the wrongs 
which trees endure at the hands of men, by asking us to believe 
in an " Emperor Elm " and an army of trees, making ready to 
brush the human race from the face of the earth. So, in the 
poem of " The Shadow,'" (p. 55,) the conception is a very strik- 
ing one, but is damaged by being allowed to straggle here and 
there beyond the bounds of that average limit which we agree to 
call the natural. Lord Byron has sung the difficulties of " begin- 
ning ; " and the earlier Greeks made Arche one of the Muses ; 
but after having begun, leaving off is the next hardest achieve- 
ment. There should also be a muse of selection, who might be 
figured with a sieve in her hand. It is not enough for the poet 
to give us pearl-oysters ; he should himself pick out and string the 
pearls. 

We copy a part of "A Vision of Shelley's Death" in which 
Mr. Parker has beautifully imagined a final reconciliation between 
the life and the belief of the poet. 

A moment more, and one pale form appeared, 
And faintly looked the eyes ; no storm careered, 
And all the place with mystic light was sphered. 

Around him slept a circling space of wave ; 
It seemed the crystal pavement of a cave, 
And all about he heard the waters rave. 

He saw them waving like a silken tent, 
Beheld them fall, like rocks of beryl rent, 
And rage, like lions from a martyr pent. 

A sudden life began to thrill his veins ; 

A strange, new force his sinking weight sustains, 

Until he seems released from mortal chains. 

He looked above, — a glory floating down, 
A dazzling face and form, a kingly crown, 
With blinding beauty all his senses drown. 

As tearful eyes may see the light they shun, 
As veiling mists reveal the clear-shaped sun, 
He knew the crucified, transfigured One. 

In that still pause of trembling, blissful sight, 
He woke as from a wild and life-long night, 
And through his soul there crept a holy light. 

A blot seemed fading from his troubled brain, 
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A doubt of God, a madness, and a pain, 

Till upward welled his trusting youth again, — 

Till upward every feeling pure was drawn, 
As nightly dews are claimed again at dawn, 
And whence they came are more gently gone. 

He gazed upon those mercy-beaming eyes, 

Till recognition chased away surprise, 

And he had faith from heaven, and strength to rise, 

To rise and kneel upon the glassy tide, 

While down the Vision floated to his side, 

And stooped to hear what less he said than sighed : — 

" Truth, Love, Gentleness ! — I wooed and won 
Your essences, nor knew that ye are One ; 
O crowned Truth, receive thine erring son? " 

We had many other passages for extracting, but on the whole 
prefer to give the following fine poem, " The City of the Dead." 
both as complete in itself, and likely to commend itself to the 
tastes of all our readers. 

Go forth, and breathe the purer air, with me, 

And leave the city's sounding streets ; 
There is another city, sweet to see, 

Whose heart with no delirium beats ; 
The solid earth beneath it never feels 

The dance of joy, the rush of care, 
The jar of toil, the mingled roll of wheels ; 

But all is peace and beauty there. 

No spacious mansions stand in stately rows 

Along that city's silent ways ; 
No lofty wall, nor level pavement glows, 

Unshaded from the summer rays ; 
No costly merchandise is heaped around, 

Nor pictures stay the passer by, 
Nor plumed soldiers march to music's sound, 

Nor toys and trifles tire the eye. 

The narrow streets are fringed with living green, 

And weave about in mazes there ; 
The many hills bewilder all the scene, 

And shadows veil the noonday glare. 
No clanging bells ring out the fleeting hours, 

But sunlight glimmers softly thro', 
And marks the voiceless time in golden showers 

On velvet turf and lakelets blue. 

The palaces are sculptured shafts of stone, 
That gleam in beauty thro' the trees ; 
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The cottages are mounds with flowers o'ergrown ; 

No princely church the stranger sees, 
But all the grove its pointed arches rears, 

And tinted lights shine thro' the trees, 
And prayers are rained in every mourner's tears, 

Who for the dead in silence grieves. 

And when dark night descends upon the tombs, 

No reveller's song, nor watchman's voice 
Is here ; no music comes from lighted rooms, 

Where swift feet fly and hearts rejoice ; 
'Tis darkness, silence all ; no sound is heard 

Except the wind that sinks and swells, 
The lonely whistle of the midnight bird, 

And brooks that ring their crystal bells. 

A city strange and still ! — its habitants 

Are warmly housed, yet they are poor — 
Are poor, yet have no wish nor woes and wants ; 

The broken heart is crushed no more, 
No love is interchanged, nor bought and sold, 

Ambition sleeps, the innocent 
Are safe, the miser counts no more his gold, 

But rests at last and is content. 

A city strange and sweet ! — its dwellers sleep 

At dawn, and in meridian light, — 
At sunset still they dream in slumber deep, 

Nor wake they in the weary night ; 
And none of them shall feel the hero's kiss 

On Sleeping Beauty's lip that fell, 
And woke a palace from a trance of bliss 

That long had bound it by a spell. 

A city strange and sad ! — we walk the grounds, 

Or seek some mount, and see afar 
The living cities shine, and list the sounds 

Of throbbing boat and thundering car. 
And we may go ; but all the dwellers here, 

In autumn's blush, in winter's snow, 
In spring and summer's bloom, from year to year, 

They ever come, and never go ! 



